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TITLE:  Brazil — On  The  Road  To  Greatness 

AUTHOR:  Gary  C.  Ryser,  Colonel,  USAF 

Since  the  1960’s  Brazil  has  been  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  a  nation  of  considerable  power.  The  country  has 
abundant  natural  resources  and  a  building  industrial 
capacity.  Its  natural  resource  reserves  are  some  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  The  country  is  rich  in  agriculture 
potential  and  is  predicted  to  rival  the  export  capability  of 
the  United  States  within  the  next  few  years.  Brazil  has 
built  a  modern  military  and  a  modern  military-industrial 
capacity  which  has  allowed  it  to  jump  to  the  world’s  number 
five  ranking  in  military  exports.  Recently  the  country 
elected  a  President  which  puts  it  in  the  category  of  a 
democratic  nation.  This  paper  discusses  the  probability  of 
Brazil  becoming  a  worldly  power  due  to  three  factors: 
economic  growth,  a  revived  democracy,  and  a  modern  military. 
Although  a  hugh  national  debt  now  exists,  proper  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  remedy,  and  Brazil  is  once  again  on 
their  path  to  destiny. 
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CHAPTER  I 


BRAZIL — A  LAND  OK  DESTINY 

There  is  an  old  aphorism  that  sa>  s  Dr  a;:;  i  1  i'.  1  tn.'  -.en 
great  power  and  always  will  be.  I'he  wor  1  d  would  tin  we  I  i  tci 
put  this  sav'ing  aside;  Brazil  has  all  the  needed  pieces  in 
order  to  ful-fill  its  destiny.  It  is  a  country  rich  in  nuge 
deposits  o-f  many  o-f  the  world's  most  desired  resources,  and 
it  IS  now  searching  -for  the  only  missing  resource — oil.  It 
is  not  at  war  with  any  country  at  any  level,  and,  until  the 
past  year,  has  maintained  a  stable  peace  among  its  own 
populace.  Because  ot  its  immense  size,  o-f  which  includes 
some  o-f  the  world's  best  crop  lands,  Brazil  is  not  a  country 
with  a  population  problem.  With  a  country-  nine-tenths  t.ne 
size  of  the  United  States  (not  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii), 
the  population  census  giyes  Brazil  a  population  of 
130,000,000.  An  independent  state  since  1822,  Brazil  is 
rapidly  emerging  as  a  country  destined  to  be  great,  if  only 
it  dares  to  be;  only  self-induced  str angul at i on  can  keep  it 
from  attaining  its  rightful  place  in  the  world  order. 

Looking  at  the  last  two  superpowers  to  emerge  in  the  war  Id 
order,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,,  Doth  evolved 
to  that  position  as  a  result  of  World  Wars.  Yet  Brazil, 
never  having  fought  for  survival  of  its  national  identity, 
may  make  that  elite  group  without  firing  a  shot  in  anger. 
Politically',  Brazil  enjoys  warm,  if  not  favorable,  relations 
with  all  South  American  countries  with  whom  Brazil  has  nad 
very  few  disputes.  None  of  these  caused  a  ma  lor  -snoot  i  no 
incident.  This  is  a  country  that,  thirty  year  a.go,  btn  i  1; 
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■- 1 1 V  of  E^rasilia,  ■fa'ihioned  from  the  ground  up 
ir\  !  i-u-  'liter  ior  of  the  cuountry.  Today  this  city  and  its 
sa‘-ellites  have  a  population  of  over  1,300,00!')  and  is  one  of 
the  most  modern  cities  in  the  world,  which  attests  to  the 
emergence  of  Brazil  as  a  bona-fide,  powerful  country,  rich 
in  history  tiut  yet  looking  to  the  future. 

After  thirty  years  of  "almost"  arriving,  Brazil  is 
now  cl oser  to  achieving  world  power  status  than  ever  before, 

! n r e e  b r o a d  c a u s e s  underlie  its  a p p e a r a n c e  a n  t he  w o r 1 d 
stage:  (1)  Brazil’s  economic  growth  has  been  the>  most 

Li  1  d  o*  an'.,  developing  country  since  the  Second  War  Id  War, 
<2.'  Th s  "jrawth  has  both  reflected  and  1  eg  1 1  i  mil  z  ed  domieiitic 
political  stability,  and  (3)  Brazil  has  an  able  and  fully 
professional  foreign  service.  (1:13)  The  most  current 
crisis  IS  a  staggering  debt  problem,  but  this  is  solvable 
with  adept  handling  and  time.  Three  main  advantages  are  i.  n 
ih- a  z  1  I  '  s  f-avor  that  will  propel  it  into  the  .21st  century 
a  1  o n c:i  i  ( J e  t h: e  other'  p o va e r  f  u  1  n a 1 1  o ns  of  the  world.  1  h e 
ar,-  a  I'  e'./'i  ved  democracy,  economic  growth,  and  a  modern 
mil  1  1  tar  .  „  The-se  f  .act'ors  provide  t  !ie  foundation  for  this 
e  mi  e  r  q  i  n  >d  n  .  -i  )•.  t  or,.  T  he  follow  i  n  g  a  r  g  u  m  e  1 1 1 :.  s  s  h  o  u  Id  lend 
credibility  that  it  can,  and  maybe  quicker  than  one  may 
t)i;i->i;..  .achieve  I  't's  qoalc  .  An  unde'-"  .1  v i  ng  advantage  thai  may 
f.;.,  r;,  I  /rr,  cho  1  o «( d  c-T' s  h  1  p  1 1,  a.  t  Ifirazil  could  C'f  +  er  to  i  t 

■  ,  i-i!  g  I  nr it-  lu.iuth  and  i-iin  America;  this  gives  add  i  t ;;  nnal 

,  Ip.'  I  i|  1 1  I  r-d  'I  .i-.ir.  I,,  igrii  (  I  lost'l  y  w)f)i  Br  a.'  i  1 

UH  luc  ]  I  (.1ebt  rrypaymerd..  proqram.  tor  Br.izi  1  it  tias  bid  tc 
cir  ncu;,  "c'-rass  rinq"  rd  dom'.  nance  ■'vhat  now  touches  its 
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E-fRAZ  ILIAN  DEMOCRACY 

E  1  ec  1 3.  n g  a  f-'r  es i  den  t 

On  Janitary  15,  1985,  Brazil’s  electoral  college  chose 

its  -first  c'lvilian  president  in  twenty-one  years.  But  the 
more  stai-  tlinq  fact  is  that,  the  opposition  candidate, 
Tancredo  Ne-.-es,  was  the  elected  president  and  not  the 
carididate  o  ;■  the  irominant  Social  Democratic  F'arty  (PDS)  , 
'^uling  part-/  for  twenty  years.  Brazil  has  been  run  by 
(iri  1  1  tar- V  officers  after  the  civilian  government  of  President 
■Joao  boulart  was  overthrown  in  1964  to  stop  what  the 
military  saw  as  communist  influence  and  growing  anarchy. 

Even  tiien  the  military  leaders  thought  the  restoration 
p  r  o  c  e 's  3  w  o  u  ].  d  b  e  r  e  1  a  1 1  v  e  I  y  s  i  r?)  p  1  e .  They  took  over  the 
l-'resi  dent. -v  ,  purged  officials  tied  to  the  previous 
admi n I str at  1 ons,  repealed  laws  limiting  repatriation  of 
capital  by  multinational  firms,  and  weakened  the  power  of 
labvjr  unions  and  reduced  wages  during  ttie  ne:;t  two 
decades. (2: 11)  But  there  is  one  point  that  must  be  made 
here  and  that  is  thzit  the  military  regimes  that  have  ruled 
Br  a;,:  1  I  cannot  be  associated  with  the  repressive  military 
regi.nes  like  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Paraguay.  The  last  sir 

Br  a ;;  1  i  lias  been  ruled  by  a  President  that  has  tal  en 
'd.i-'ps  1 1  .'I  pr-  epare  i  In  countrv  lor  a  return  to  an  e  I,  r-c-.  t  ec.! 
■iemocr  ac:.  / . 

The  proces-3  is  called  "  atier  tur  a "  or  political 
opening,  ai'id  f-'i  esident  I” mueiredo,  -f-i-rth  in  succession  of 

r  pa  1  r  1 -d  '  !•  ii.  ,  i  )• 'ne>r  .  t  I '  r-  li-.ld  llif  !  >  i  >•  lUrmr  v,  ,<imf-'d  .u 
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bringing  the  country  tiack  to  democratic  pract-ces.  Abertura 
has  included  amnesty  for  political  pri  -oners,  a  p<u  l  ial 
lifting  of  censorship  and  more  oppos 1 1 1  on- p ir t v 
participation  in  government . (3: 34) 

This  then  leads  to  two  facts  that  a.re  significant: 

The  first  of  these  are  that  for  the  past  si;:  -•eai's,  the 
people  have  been  promised  a  return  to  democracy  and  have 
even  seen  documented  examples  of  such  as  previouslv'  stated. 
The  abertura  process  was  well  conceived  by  the  prior 
president  and  is  a  stroke  of  genius  that  has  fept  this 
country  on  its  road  to  destiny.  The  second  significant 
factor  is  that  for  the  past  30  years,  the  people  ha /e 
enjoyed  relative  prosperity,  especially  when  compared  to 
other  countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  for  the 
people  under  30  that  is  all  they  have  known  as  an  average. 
Flven  during  the  past  two  years  when  food  riots  and  political 
rallies  in  Sao  F'aulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  erupted,  they  w€S'-e 
not  widespread  or  endur i ng . ( 4 : ,  5:57) 

Only  in  tne  past  two  years  during  t.i.g.  t-ji  o^ 
recession  and  loss  of  employment  has  there  been  a  dedi'  a^ed, 
hardsell  effort  to  return  to  riemocrac','.  The  Jational 
Student  Union  OJME )  ,  an  important  poiikical  arroi-  on  tite 
left  in  the  early  1960"  s,  was  abolished  in  1964,  but  undei" 
abertura  was  allowed  to  resuc-face  in  1979.  During  a 
nationwide  ele?ction  held  in  i979,  only  a  mi  non  tv  of  the 
students  voted.  (6:2'15)  The  willingness  of  Fi'esident 
Figueiredo  to  open  up  the  political  climate  to  parties-  of 
all  persuasion  has  most  1  i  kel  v  defused  any  ser.ia(js 
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ant  i --government  reprisals  in  Brazil. 


A  return  to  democracy 


■ 

V,  ■ 


coupled  with  an  era  ot  relative  prosperous  living  has  been 
the  most  two  significant  factors  that  have  provided  the 
political  climate  needed  for  E-irazil  to  become  a  world  power. 
President  of  the  People,  for  the  People 

In  the  spring  of  1984,  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
Brazilian  opposition  parties  became  "Di retas-Ja"-di rect 
elections  now.  Although  they  had  been  assured  of  a 
democ'"  at  j.  c  president  in  1985,  the  people  of  Brazil  were  now 
asking  for  a  direct  hand  in  the  selection  of  the  F'resident, 
rather  than  having  him  selected  by  a  government-dominated 
electoral  college.  Over  200,000  Brazilians  demonstrated  for 
this  form  of  vote  in  Sao  Paulo  in  January  1984.  <7:5S)  But 
this  rallying  cry  never  became  a  grass  roots  issue  in  this 
elect  ion.  After  all,  for  the  first  time  in  21  years,  Brazil 
would  have  a  president  from  other  than  the  military.  By 
-ummer  of  1'='84,  the  Diretas-Ja  cry  had  subsided.  Even 
though  some  determined  advocates  were  trying  to  revive  its 
mopmentum,  leaders  of  the  Party  of  the  Brazilian  Democratic 
Movement  (PMDB) ,  Tancredo  Neves' party,  were  only  paying  lip 
service  to  it  because  they  were  convinced  they  had  the  votes 
to  win  in  the  electoral  college. (2:12)  A  return  to  a 
■democratic  institution  has  evolved  since  197'4.  (6:193) 
F-'resident  Geisel,  himself  an  Army  General,  began  the 
P'-'litica.l  (ransilion  in  1974  by  carrying  out  consultations 
witti  various  civilian  groups  on  the  reduction  of  the  tight 
authoritarian  situation  that  Gei sgU  had  inherited.  During 
the  periOi:!  President  Geisel  allowed  more  opposition 
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activities  within  the  government.  Since  1.975,  I  1 1 1  |  i‘  I  i  in  i  | 

initiatives  and  pressures  -for  further  redemocrat  i  s  at  i  on  have 
come  from  the  opposition;  however,  the  government  has 
demonstrated  exceptional  political  skill  in  controlling  the 
process  and  in  co-opting  the  prooosals  of  the  opposition. 

The  relationship  between  the  two.  government  ar.d  opposition, 
has  allowed  the  democratic  process  to  live  and  to 
expand . (6; 194)  Geisel  was  the  first  of  the 

General -Presi dents  to  control  the  military  establishment  to 
the  point  that  he  could  impose  his  own  choice  of  a  successor 
on  the  army  and  the  nation. (8:8)  It  had  been  rumored  that 
Figueiredo  had  been  helpful  to  Geisel  in  1974  during 
Geisel ’s  ascendency  to  the  position  of  President. 

Many  people  had  doubted  that  President  F-"i  guei redo, 
after  succeeding  Geisel  in  1979,  would  continue  the  abertura 
process.  <9: 67)  But  he  did,  and  his  actions  may  have  been  a 
key  factor  in  the  peaceful  elections  that  took  place  in 
January  1985.  During  his  presidency,  Figueiredo,  said  to  be 
a  weak  and  indecisive  president,  allowed  free  parliamentary- 
elections,  which  took  place  in  December  1982.(2:12) 
Substantial  gains  were  made  by  the  opposition  parties.  The 
biggest  opposition  party,  the  PMDB,  managed  to  elect  several 
state  governors,  and  Leonel  Bricola,  himself  gi  v-en  amnesty 
of  political  crimes  in  1979  by  Figueiredo,  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  second  most 
important  state  in  the  country,  on  the  ticket  of  his  own  F'DT 
(the  leftist  Democratic  Worker’s  Par  ty)  party.  (9:68)  Ttiese 
losses  were  accepted  by  the  government.  and  those  who  were 


elected  took  o-f-fice. 


Two  more  significant  events  took  place  during 
President  F i guei redo ’ s  term  which  portrays  his  determi nat i on 
to  ensure  that  abertura  evolved  gradually,  but  in  a 
progressive  direction. (10:54)  After  he  had  suffered  a  heart 
attack  in  October  1981,  President  F'i  guei  redo  went  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  undergo  treatment  by  a  cardiac 
specialist.  He  returned  not  until  mid-November,  and  during 

\ 

his  absence,  he  allowed  his  civilian  vice-president,  Antonio 
Aureliano  Chaves  de  Mendonca,  to  serve  as  acting  president 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution.  He  was  acting 
president  twice  during  Fi guei redo’s  term.  This  was  the 
complete  opposite  of  1969  when  President  Costa  e  Silva  was 
incapacitated  by  a  stroke — a  junta  quickly  seised  control  of 
the  government,  while  evaluating  the  president’s  capability 
to  continue  in  office,  rather  than  allow  the  civilian 
vice-president  to  occupy  the  country’s  highest 
office, (10:54)  Figueiredo’s  act  was  not  an  act  of  a  weak 
and  indecisive  president.  At  that  time  the  Brazilian 
populace  must  have  sensed  some  credibility  in  the 
President’s  determination  to  ensure  abertura,  however 
gradual .  The  second  event  was  the  electoral  reform 
legislation  that  Fi guei redo  submitted  to  his  congress  in 
November  1981.  It  required  the  following  changes  for  the 
19E12  elections: 

1.  Voting  for  all  municipal,  state,  and 
federal  elections  would  be  on  a  straight  party  ticket. 

2.  All  slates  would  contain  candidates  for 
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all  the  positions  to  be  disputed  in  1982. 

3.  The  withdrawal  o-f  a  candidate  -for  a 
gubernatorial  post  would  result  in  the  cancellation  of  all 
those  votes  the  party  in  question  received. 

4.  All  ballots  would  be  cast  for  candidates 
of  one  single  party. 

The  adoption  of  the  straight  party  ticket  was,  most 
likely,  a  maneuver  intended  to  ensure  that  the  government 
party,  the  PDS,  retained  a  sufficient  majority  in  the 
electoral  college  to  control  the  indirect  election  of 
President  Fi quei redo’ s  successor .( 10: 55)  But  as  clearly 
evident,  what  it  did  was  not  allow  small  parties  that  could 
not  find  candidates  for  every  position  on  the  ballot  to 
enter  the  contests,  thereby  concentrating  the  voting  among 
five  different  parties.  Another  advantage  was  that  it  gave 
one  candidate  a  better  chance  of  receiving  a  majority  vote, 
a  vital  statistic  in  any  electoral  race.  The  elections  in 
1982  proved  a  resounding  success,  as  already  noted,  for  the? 
opposition  and  Brazilian  democracy.  The  church  was  very 
effective  in  educating  and  reaching  the  masses  and  the  poor 
about  the  elections,  as  a  network  of  70,000  grassroots 
groups  were  formed.  Participation  in  these  elections  was 
very  high,  and  the  voting  reasonably  honest. (11:43)  But  the 
most  subtle  outcome  of  the  November  1981  legislation  was 
that  opposition  parties  were  now  allowed,  and  one  could  vote 
for  a  slate  of  non-government  candidates.  Giant  strides  +Gr 
a  country  in  just  three  years  of  president  Fiquei redo’s 
term.  Today  Brazil's  democracy  looms  as  bright  as  any 


country's  in  central  and  South  America;  the  Brasilian 
people  can  truth-fully  say  it  is  a  government  o-f  the  people, 
brought  about,  not  by  bloodshed  and  revolution,  but  mainly 
by  two  retired  Army  Generals,  put  into  power  by  the 
militarv.  One  important  note  on  the  military  rule  ot  Brasil 
is  that,  as  compared  to  its  counterparts  in  other  South 
American  countries,  the  military  presidents,  upon  taking 
o-f-fice,  have  had  to  retire?  and  they  did  not  appear  in  public 
anymore  as  military  o-f-ficers  or  in  uniform.  (9:70)  This,  in 
£?f-fe?ct,  kept  the  military  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  from  being  identified  as  one,  and,  therefore, 
Brazil  did  not  suffer  from  being  a  typical  Latin  American 
military  dictatorship. 

I.  tamar  at  i 

It  is  no  small,  insignificant  fact  that  Brasil  has 
been  as  stable  and  without  turbulence  as  i t  has  been  during 
the  past  21  years.  An  element  within  the  country  has 
provided  this  stabilizing  influence  and  can  share  in  the 
country's  recent  democratic  success.  A  small,  but 
self-confident  elite  has  helped  to  steer  Brazil  on  its  road 
to  democracy  by  guiding  the  country  in  its  foreign  affairs. 
This  IS  the  Itamarati,  a  foreign  relations  community 
recognized  i.  n  Brazil  and  the  international  community  as 
competent  pr of essi onal s. ( 2: 1 4 )  Its  members,  through 

c  l  1  *  1  1.  (.  "  M  (  o  m  e  t  i  1 1  v  e  e ; :  a  m  i  r  >  a  t  i  o  n  s ,  a  r  e?  r  e?  r:  r-  u  1 1  e  d  from  a  m  o  n  c] 
the  upper  and  middle  classes.  Homogeneous  in  social  origin, 
they  undergo  a  two-year  period  of  training  that  gives  them 


n  o  t 


onlv  professional  expertise  but  also  a  sense  of 


tradition  and  esprit  de  corps  unusual  among  the  public 
services  o-f  Latin  America.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Itamarati  that  while  the  questions  o-f  a  return  to  democracy 
and  a  threatening  economy  were  present  in  Bracil,  that  this 
community  was  able  to  maintain  a  country  cohesion  and  in  the 
people,  a  sense  of  being  able  to  over  i^ome  t  lu?  ijnstacl.es. 

Since  1967,  Brazilian  governments,  tt.rouqh  tlie 
Itamarati,  have  consistently  interrelated  the  ci'cronomic  and 
political  aspects  of  their  external  policy  as  a  single 
entity,  not  a  separate  components. (10:10)  Thev  have 
achieved  harmony,  or  a  relative  harmony,  within  the 
political  framework  by  integrating  the  e.‘;terrial  policy 
tenets  included  in  the  policy  platforms  of  the  two  maior 
parties.  By  including  the  opposition  in  these  foreign 
policy  objectives,  Itamarati  has  given  that  added  confidence 
to  the  abertura,  another  reason  to  believe  tlie  (Tniit.arv 

would  relinquish  control.  Although  the  ltamarat,i  has  had  to 
share  more  of  the  formation  of  foreign  policy  with  other- 
organs  of  government  and  with  large  state  companies,  they 
still  retain  a  central  role  in  the  formation  of  that 
policy. (1:15)  Although  not  particularly  friendly  toward  the 
United  States,  it  quietly  promotes  Brazilian  interests  and 
tries  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  nearly  everyone.  It  seeks 
to  project  an  image  of  Brazil  as  a  major  power,  doubt  1  c.-s- 
looking  to  the  ultimate  fulfillment  of  the  dreani  t-i-f 
Brazilian  "grandeza"  .  ( 1 1 :  16''' )  Through  tho  ,e  neans  'iiic 
Itamarati  has  helped  to  champion  the  process  o*  demcci  a  v  in 
Brazil 
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The  Next  Step- --Di  r ect  Elections 

A  cjiant  step  was  taken  on  January  15,  1985  with  the 

election  oi  the  President.  The  next  step  is  the  process  o-f 
direct  elections,  no  small  step  tor  Brasil.  After  his 
election  to  the  of-fice  of  President,  74  year-old  Tancredo 
Neves  promised  "real,  effective,  courageous,  irreversible 
change . " ( 1 2 5 33 )  Gne  of  Neves’  first  priorities  will  be  to 
fulfill  campaign  promises  to  expand  democracy  through  a 
constitutional  amendment  restoring  direct  popular  elections. 
Progress  may  not  be  rapid  in  this  endeavor  because  Neves 
must  tread  softly  and  slowly.  Although  he  is  more  liberal 
iri  outlo^ik  than  most  of  the  military',  he  lias  been  skillful 
ill  working  compromises  between  the  military  and  the 
opposition  over  a  50  year  political  career.  Neves  realises 
that  a  gradual  approach,  as  taken  by  Figueiredo,  is  the  most 
realistic  approach.  To  put  the  military  in  his  camp,  Neves 
has  pledged  not  co  investigate  corruption  or  human-rights 
abuses  during  the  past  two  decades  of  military  rule. 

Leaders  of  the  armed  forces  have  said  that  they  would  accept 
the  opposition  victory.  An  example  of  how  far  the  country 
has  come  in  six  years  is  that  Aureliana  Chaves,  Figueiredo’s 
V  i  i;e -ijr  asi  dent ,  agreed  to  back  Neves  in  the  el.  ectoral 
(  1  I  e  g  e  a  v  e  i  •  1 1 1 f-'  D  S  p  a  r  t  y  c  a  n  d  i  d  a  t  e  .  T  f i  e  P  D  S  p  r  e  s  i  d  e  n  t , 
Jose  Sarne'/,  even  resigned  to  become  Neves’  vi  ce-  pr e’si  dent . 
"l-'ir  the  rirvt  time  in  2('.)  years,  "said  Eiracilian  political 
scientist  F'eter  Bchweicer-,  "the  common  Brazilian  feels  he 
has  the  ’^ight  to  hope  again." 

For  all  practical  purposes,  Br  ac  i  1  is  readv  to  i-^nter 
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the  realm  o-f  the  power-ful  in  a  political 


sense .  Yec,  there 
are  hidden  traps  for  the  new  found  freedom,  such  as  an 
enormous  debt,  but  this  can  be  neutralized  by  viable  fiscal 
policies  and  help  from  the  U.3.,  Democrary  will  prove  ta  i  ho 
a  strong  pillar  in  Brazil’s  building  program  with  the  othier 
countries  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  I  I  I 


DISASTER  OR  DESTINY 

l-'resi  dent  i  al  F-'ramises 

On  hj.s  election  eve,  Pr  esi  dent-el  ect  Ntevee  promised 
not  to  put  the  burden  of  the  debt  on  the  backs  of  the 
Brazilian  worker.  "We  owe  money,  and  mioney  you  pay  with 

money . -not  with  hunger,  misery  and  unemp 1 oyment .  "  ( 1 : 36 ^  But 

then  how  do  you  pay  a  $1.00  billion  debt  when  the  interest 
■alone  is  billion.  President  Neves  surely  is 

wondering  the  same,  regardless  of  h  i.  s  campaign  rheitoric.  He’ 
1  nows  that  to  default  on  the  debt  would  most  certainly 
de?  'ti".aci  the  Fi<razilian  move  toward  rezilizinq  the  dream  of 
being  on  the  same  plane  as  any  major  power.  He  also  has  to 
worry  that  if  he  does  not  provide  an  acceptable  plan  to 
emerge  from  the  debt  crisis  successfully,  the  military  is 
al.  ways  there  to  wrest  control  once  again  from  the  civilian 
president  as  in  1964.  "Economic  problems  are  a  threat  to 
any  gover nment ,  "sai d  one  State  Department  Latin  American 
e.pert.  "They  were  wFiat  weakened  the  author  i  tar  i  an  ones  and 
actual  Iv  nelpe?d  to  bring  about  democracy  in  some  countries. 
TliC'  i  nter-esit  due?  on  its  debt  in  1985  could  reduce  the 
belief  I  ■  s  of  a  promising  recovery  after  a  long  i-  ecession. 

Same  of  Neves  allies  want  him  to  press  for  a  moratorium  on 
future  payments;  but  most  observers  doubt  he  will  seek 
radical  changes  in  Brazil's  relations;  with  its  foreign 
I .  r  n.  1 1 1  r,K  ■ , ,  '  I  4  ;  During  his  campaign,  Neves  said  lie  would 

"discipline"  state  spending  while  shifting  more  resource’s 
inft..  s'.'Ciai  programs  and  s6?€’k  to  increiaae’  basic:  food 
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production  -for  Brazil’s  millions  of  mal  riou.r  i  sned  poo.'.  He; 
has  pledged  to  negotiate  a  "socir*!  pact"  wo  Ui  hi.;?: i  r^e'-s  and 
labor  to  -fight  in-flation  and  spur  devel  op.moi  d  (.n.d  afldf'd 
that  such  a  pact  "will  not  demand  any  sacrifices  tay 
workers."  The  road  to  recovery  will  be  rocky,  taut  there;  is 
no  one  boulder  that  can  prove  immovable  it  the  correct 
course  is  taken.  Brazil  possesses  the  e.conomic  factors  tha 
can  pull  it  through  the  crisis.  But  first  a  look  at  how  it 
arrived  at  the  present  economic  situation. 

From  Rags  to  Riches 

Brazil  is  a  country  of  3.3  million  square  miles, 
almost  the?  size  of  the  United  States  (£?;-:ce’pt  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii).  The  population,  as  taken  in  1983,  stood  zit  131.3 
million,  making  it  the  world’s  sixth  most  populous  nation. 
Two  cities,  Rio  de  Janiero  (population,  8  million)  and  Bao 
Paulo  (population  13  million)  comprise  almost  one-sixth  of 
the  total  population.  In  terms  of  gross  national  product 
(GNP),  Brazil’s  economy  is  the  tenth  largest  in  the  world 
and  the  W€-?st  ’  s  eighth  largest.  Brazil  is  second  only  to  th 
United  States  as  the  biggest  food  producer  and  exporter.  I 
l£9ads  in  coffee  and  ranks  near  the  top  in  soybeans,  cocoa, 
meat,  sugar  and  cotton. (14:17)  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  reported  that  no  other  country  in  the  world 
produces  a  wider  variety  of  agriculture  products  in 
significant  quantities  than  does  Brazil.  This  ex tr a vagicz a 
is  produced  on  121  million  acres,  or  about  10  percent  of 
Brazil’s  arable  land.  Over  the  next  three?  years,  the 
Brazilians  hope  to  plant  2.5  million  more  :vrre’-  with  wheat. 
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siiqar  cane,  iioybeans,  rice,  vegetables  and  -fruit.  A  rare 
occurence,  just  the  opposite  o-f  what  is  happening  in  the 
United  States,  is  taking  place  as  tens  o-f  thousands  of  poor 
farmers  are  moving  into  the  fertile  but  undeveloped  cer rados 
savannah  region  in  the  central  plateau.  In  one  area,  the 
government  is  giving  away  1,250  acres  to  each  of  150 
fiomesteaders.  (4:57)  This  push  to  the  farms  has  been  aided 
hv  the  severe  unemg  lay  merit  in  the  large  cities  on  the  East 
Coast  o+  Branil. 

As  11  an  increasing  e;:t.ernal  debt  vMas  not  enouqli,  the 
weather  has  not  contributed  in  a  helpful  way  either.  Nature 
has  added  to  the  misery  by  unleashing  the  worst  floods  in  a 
century  on  Brasil's  southern  states  while  searing  the 
Northeast  vv/ith  a  draught  that  now  is  in  its  fifth  year. 
(21-28'  In  effect,  due  to  the  weather  and  a  shortage  of 
f  €?rt  1  ]  1, er  because  of  a  cut  in  imports,  in  1983  and  1984, 
Brazil  liad  to  import  rice  and  corn,  both  of  which  it 
normally  e;;ports,  to  offset  the?  projected  shortfalls, 
'iorrential  rains  in  the  Atlantic:  coast  states  of  Espirito 
kianto  and  Ninas  Gerais  drove  over  5,000  people  from  their 
iiomes  in  January  14>85.  However  due  to  the  increased  land 
put  into  production  in  the  last  three  years,  it  has  beien 
aqr  1  CLi  1  tur C-?  that  has  been  a  major-  force  drivinci  Brazil's 
oronoiTi  y .  '^-arm  output  is  up  ancj  so  are  sales  of  farm 
• 'I  I’. '  j  |.iiri( '1 1 1  ,  i,)l  I  :i  I,  I'l  are  made  in  Br  a.:  i  1  Ihiv  is  in  sharp 
ccntrasl  t-/  North  America  and  Eur'opt?  where  farni  equipment 
.r-aie:,  are  sorely  depressed.  Such  farm  equipment  procJucers 
as  r- or  rj ,  Finland's  Oalmet,  and  tlie  recently  renowded 
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M<a55ey--Fer gL.ison  e?:-: pe-jc t  thBir  tractor  iiiale?".  in  Fratil  tr. 
surge  by  8o  percent  to  110  percent  this  vear  .  Total  tractor- 
sales  should  approach  42,500  units,  nearly  doublf?  last  >'e?ars 
turnover,  according  to  Valmet  de  Bracil  marketing  director. 
In  September  1984,  Ford  alone  shipped  1  ,  Oi -'O  uni  ts  -trorn  tc, 
new  "world  "  tractor  plant  in  Gao  Paula,  a  toui-  year' 
high.  (15:56) 

In  September  1984,  the  government  i  naugurated  a 
mile,  $700  million  road  into  West  Central  Etracil,  the? 
cerrados  savannah  region  talked  about  in  the  preceding 
paragraph;  it  is  this  area  that  may  become  a  new  breadbasket 
tor  Brazil.  Agricultural  eiipan-sion  in  this  500  million  acre 
region,  the  si.te  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas.,  Nebraska,  and 
South  Dakota,  has  already  begun  causing  high  ecpections 
among  the  economists.  Japan  i -s  considering  investing  $400 
million  in  the  area,  with  possible  further  ou.tl,avs  total 
$3  biDion  by  1990.(15:56) 

Another  farm  product  t  h  at  is  e  x  p  a  n  d  i  r'.  q  r  a  p  i  d }  >-  i. 
oranges,  exported  in  the  form  of  orange  juice.  In  198.3, 

1984,  and  1985  when  the  florida  orange  juice  indu-str-y  was 
crippled  due  to  hard  freezes  and  in  1934  by  the  canker. 
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These  are  impressive  credentials  for  a  vet  devel  op-i  rui 
country  where  vast  fertile  acreage  remain  unused,.  Due  to 
the  unemp  1  oyment  i  n  the  c 1 1 1  es ,  f  ami  1 1  e.va  a,-  e  t  1  oc  k  i  r  ig  t  o  1  he- 
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new  nreas  wfn.  ch  will  someday  allow  Branil  to  surpass  t.  i'le 
Mill  ted  ■...  ‘  ates  and  became  the  world’s  number  one  producer  of 
luoil.  (in  erampile  o+  how  Brasil  can  do  this  is  that  even 
thni.igh  iiTiported  orange  juices  -face  steep  U.S.  tari-f-fs, 
Brasil's  concentrate  is  still  competitive  with  Florida’s 
because  costs  are  lower.  Although  -farm  -f  oodstut  t  s  cannot 
f?.:  1 1  ngui  sh  the  e-'ternal  debt  alone,  it.  is  one  t  or  c  e-f  i..i  1 
1  i  1  US'*' r  a  t  1  on  ot  Brazil’s  emergence  on  the  worldfront  as  a 
power  in  the  year  2000  if  not  before.  Although  agriculture 
IS  a  definite-'  help  to  t. lie?  economy,  natural  r-6?sources  ar‘e 
another  irea  wtiere  Brazil  stands  tall  in  economic 
'.:l ev'a ,1  op m (ant,  . 

Br..:rz  I  1  IB  deeply  blessed  with  some  of  tire  wcirld’s 
(T(Ost  neede'?d  r6?sources.  Since  the?  rmi  d- 1 'F  d'fs ,  huge  new 
deposits  cf  iron,  chromium,  uranii.im,  manganese,  nickel, 
copper,  bau.iite  and  gold  have  been  discovered  deep  in  the 
Amazon  basin.  0the?r  minsrzils  such  as  col  umbi  lkti,  tantziiurn, 
diairionds.,  tin,  lithium,  tungsten,  and  imagnesium  have  been 
discovere5d  but  ar"e  not  vc?t  fully  de?veloped  or  estiimated  in 
deposit  amounts.  To  exploit  this  mineral  wealth,  the 
B  r  a  z  1  1  1  a  n  ei  h  a.  v  e  1  a  u  n  c:  h  e  d  .a  mammoth  d  e  v  e?  1  o  p  m  e  n  t  'scheme, 

■:  ylleicJ  +he  ("tara  jos  F'roject.,  that  includes  dozens  of  mines,  . 

mile  railroad  and  a  (iiant  dam  on  an  arm  of  the  Am  car  on 
ri  .'er  ,  all  to  be  completed  by  1990.  <4:57)  The  cost  is 
enor  (T(Ou  B  --  'tol  billion;  however,  the  fi.iture  income  o+  the 
rn'  >  ■' 1  ec  t. .  e,:h  1  ma  te’d  at  some  '1>]4.A  billion  annually  may  be 
wc'r  tt'i  I  Ilf'  yl  art  i.ip  co'sts.  New  minerals  resources  ar' e  lieinu 
unr  or,,  cared  reciular-ly  anrd  .'dde'd  to  an  enormcius  ledger  of 
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wealth.  Dne  recent  iron  ore  -find  in  the  nortli  alone 
accoLAnts  tor  13  percent  of  the  world’’ s  total  i  nown  re^eer  vee. 
These  resources  have  barely  tapp6?d  the  potential  that  lies 
undeveloped,  untouched.  Only  half  of  Brazil’s  vast 
territory  has  been  developed,  and  much  of  the  remainder  iia-E; 
not  even  been  explored.  (14:18;'  It  is  clear  that  Brazil 
cannot  expend  this  amount  of  money  to  explore,  expand,  and 
export  these  vital  resources  when  the  d€?tat  is  so  high. 
Foreign  capital  will  be  required  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  these  resources.  The  U.S.  faces  a  growing  need  for  most 
of  these  items  and  should  become  a  willing  partner  in  any 
endeavor.  The  Japanese,  also,  are  investing  heavil’-/  in  f.his 
land  of  plenty. 

An  unforeseen  blessing  is  the  unemployment  rates  now 
being  experienced  in  the  large  cities  on  the  East  Coast. 

They  make  a  ready  pool  of  labor  to  open  these  developments 
in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  only  t*  eaT  hindrance, 
other  than  inv€?stment  capital,  is  the  J  acl  of  lines  of 
transportation  from  the?  interior  to  the?  shipping  prunt?,. 
Roads,  railroads  and  waterway  shipment  vessels  are  sorel  .■ 
needed.  The  dilemma  is  that  Brazil  neeids  the  income  from 
these  resources,  but  the  debt  will  not  allow  adequate 
production  due  to  enormous  start  up  costs.  As  stated 
earlier,  huge  amounts  of  foreign  capital  are  required.  With 
all  of  these  natural  resources,  Brazil  has  only  to  exploit 
it  before  being  truthfully  sel  f -suf  f  i  c  i  e?n  t . 

Oi  l  has  been  the  real  achilles  heel  of  I  he  Hry,.-i  i  i  m 
economy,  but  recent  discoverieis  hold  hope  tor  .deqL'  d.  p'  .iil 
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deposits  being  -found.  In  i969  oil  imports  cost  Brasil  a 
mere  $223  million;  in  1982,  the  country  spent  $11  billion  on 
oil,  half  of  the  total  value  of  its  imports.  Many  say  that 
the  shocks  of  the  oil -price  increases  in  the  1970s  started 
Brazil  on  its  economic  slide.  At  that  point,  Brazil 
imported  over  80  percent  of  its  oil  from  the  Middle  East, 

£ind  the  higher  costs  stunted  the  growth  capability  of  the 
country. (21:28)  Brazil  is  busy  looking  for  oil  along  the 
Amazon  Basin  and  offshore.  Although  Brazil  is  already  an 
oil  producer,  it  is  far  from  being  sel t -suf f i c i ent .  While 
the  world’s  consumption  of  oil  increased  by  37  percent 
during  19'70-1980,  the  United  States  increased  by  16  percent, 
Brazilian  consumption  skyrocketed  by  20  percent.  Presently, 
Brazilian  produced  oil  only  accounts  for  20  percent  of  the 
need . 

Brazil’s  known  reserves  of  oil  total  on  600  million 
barrels,  only  a  two  year  supply,  but  they  are  increasing  as 
a  significant  oil  drilling  program  is  underway.  Si:-:  or 
seven  promising  oil  basins  have  been  found  offshore  in  north 
eastern  Brazil  and  in  the  Amazona  delta,  but  nothing  that 
would  cause’  them  to  think  their  worries  are  over.  Purchases 
of  oil  have  been  cut  back  in  the  past  year,  forcing  Brazil 
to  draw  dfiwn  its  oil  rese?rves  to  perilously  low  levels. 
Brazil  has  reiduced  its  oil  imports  from  a  79b, 000  barrels  a 
day  I  ft  to  71u,000  barrels  a  day  in  1983,  which 

contributtsd  to  a  $3billion  in  overall  savings.  By  November 
1984,  the  ceiuntry  had  reduced  its  imports  to  440,000  barrels 
a  d  ■< .  ,  lurl  ti  ad  i  nr  r-eased  its  own  firnduction  of  oil  irom 


200,000  barrels  a  day  in  1980  to  o'.  er  5(')' ) ,  i  j' a  li.-v 
in  1984.  (17:29)  Responding  to  the  energy  protair-m  -  which 
threatens  to  derail  its  development,  Rraril  initiated  a  'orv 
ambitious  national  energy  program  in  lV/'.i. 

Two  phases  o-f  this  firogram,  ei:  p  1  oi  tat  i  on  ot  its  -ast 
hydroelectric:  power  potential  anci  development  i.>t  an  aJi.  nhol 
■fuel  substitution  program,  have  allowed  Brazil  to  rceduce  its 
dependence  on  imparted  oil.  Brazil's  hydroelectric 
potential  is  just  enormous  and  still  remains  to  be 
definitely  measured  as  work  continues  in  the  remote  oart  of 
the  Amazon  jungle. (18:4)  Two  dams  account  for  this  huge 
potential,  the  giant  Itaipu  dam  on  the  Parana  river  jUst 
above  Paraguay,  and  the  Tucurui  dam  on  the  Tocantino  river 
in  Amazonia.  Most  of  the  power  generated  by  the  Tucurui  dam 
will  be  used  for  bauKite  processing  in  Amazonia  and  for 
mineral  refining  in  the  Amazon  delta.  But  if  dependence  on 
oil  IS  to  be  further  reduced  more  such  dams  will  need  to  be 
developed.  Over  80  percent  of  the  electricity  powering  the 
industrial  expansion  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  comes 
from  the  hydroelectric  plants.  Yet  only  an  estimated  11 
percent  of  the  country's  hydropower  potential  has  been 
tappc^d  to  date.  (14:18)  Brazil's  experts  predict  that  the 
hydroelectric  reserves  are  sufficient  to  take  the  count r. 
into  the  2lBt  century  when  nuclear  power  plants  will  be 
required  to  support  the  future  needs. 

The  needs  for  oil  would  have  been  much  more 
destructive  if  the  Brazilian  government  had  not  invested  tn 
billion  in  its  National  Program  for  Alcohol  (PRGALCOOL.)  in 
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1975.  By  1984,  more  than  500,000  care  had  been  modified  or 
produced  to  burn  alcohol  (ethanol)  in  Brazil  Original 
engine  problems  were  fixed  and  the  demand  tor  alcohol 
burning  cars  continue  to  increase,  since  gasoline  is  more 
expensive  than  alcohol  in  Br az i 1 . ( 1 0 : 29 )  Estimates  show 
that  this  program  saved  $1.5  billion  in  oil  imports  in  1981. 
Sugar  cane  is  the  ingredient  used  tor  raw  material  in  this 
program,  which  has  made  f- ROALCOOL  the  leading  synthetic  tuel 
program  in  the  world.  Recently  the  United  States  has 
drastically  reduced  its  synthetic  tuel  tunded  program  to 
where  many  ot  the  large  energy  companies  have  withdrawn  trom 
the  program. 

Because  ot  the  increased  awaremenss  and  astute 
planning  by  Brazil,  its  dependence  on  oil  has  reduced  trom 
80  percent  in  July  1979  to  68  percent  in  1981.  E-ihell  oil 
company  has  projected,  as  a  result  ot  the  hydroelectric  and 
cilcohol  programs,  that  in  1990,  Brazil’s  dependence  ot 
imparted  oil  would  drop  to  less  than  40  percent. (10:29) 
Brazil,  because  ot  its  belt  tightening  measures,  has  been 
most  caretul  not  to  change  the  vision  that  exists  in  the 
minds  ot  the  Brazilian  people — that  ot  being  destined  tor 
greatness.  Another  way  ot  putting  it  is  that  they  can’t 
tail  because  they  are  a  countr*/  ot  destiny'. 

Brazil  has  taken  other  measures  to  align  itselt  with 
llu“  ()real.  powers  ot  thf?  world.  Instead  ot  b€?ing  a  country' 
thai:  erpor  t';:.  primary  products  such  as  cottee,  sugar,  coc  cia 
and  iron  ore,  ov£?r  whel  mi  ng  1  v  to  North  America  and  Western 
Europe,  it  has  chariqed  to  a  countrv  which  sells  more 


manu-f actured  goad?;  than  commodities.  instead  0+  trading 
primarily  with  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe,  over 
one-third  o-f  her  evsports  go  to  the?  third  world.  High  Te-^ch 
companies  have?  bee?n  svstemat  1  cal  1  y  sque?eced  out  ot  1  nr. 
computer  and  tel  cacommuni  cat  i  ons  markcet  through  legislation 
passed  by  the  Brasilian  gove?rnment.  Alth.0u.c3h  the?  LJrn.te?d 
States  has  protesteci,  Brazil  views  this  as  a  development 
issue,  with  little  hope  -for  change  while  the  external  debt 
i s  so  high. 

The  Struggle  with  the  IMF 

F-'resident  Neves  -first  big  hurdle  will  be?  with  the 
banks  that  hold  the  mortgage?  on  E-irasil’s  future,  including 
the  IMF,  In  trying  to  manage  the  country's  de?bt  he?  has 
emphasisrad  social  and  economic  solutions  first.  For  a 
developing  country  with  a  SlOO  billion  deb-*- ,  21E}  percent 
annual  inflation  rate,  and  25  percrent  unemployment  rate, 
that  calls  for  some  soul  searching.  While  soime  of  his 
advisors  have  asl  ed  for  a  "negotiated  moratorium"  on  fore.ign 
ciebt  payments,  Ne-res  has  already  indicated  that  this  is  not 
the  direction  in  which  he  wishes  to  go.  Not  yet  anyway. 
Neves  has  appeared  to  accept  the  outgoincj  government "  s 
negot  1  at  .1  ons  with  banks  on  a  long-term  r  e.neq.ot  1  a1:  i  on  of 
Brazil’s  foreign  loan,  which  i-jas  r"E?-neqot  1  at ed  in  Jaru.iar>' 
1985.  For  a  decade  Brazil  hasi  had  an  expandincj  m.i.ddle 
class,  those  that  were  riding  the  crest  of  the  ecroriomy  fidal 
wave.  How  good  were  the  good  times?  In  1980,  Sao  Paulo 
state  boasted  a  gross  income  that  topped  that  of  the  whole 
of  Argentina. (19:9)  But  in  1983,  Brazil  was  farced  to 


tighten  its  belt  and  to  absorb  some  very  hurting  measures  to 
c:urb  its  in-flation. 

These  measures  produced  the  high  unemployment  rate 
that  Brazil  currently  has.  At  the  gut  o-f  the  cost  cutting 
remedies  were  the  measures  taken  to  limit  pay  increases  that 
had  been  tied  to  the  runaway  in-flation.  A  law  put  into 
e-f-fect  by  the  -former  President  Figueiredo  was  very  unpopular 
with  the?  workers,  although  he  did  enter  it  into  law.  To 
Vc^rying  degrees,  the  law  allowed  adjustments  to  salaries  -for 
in-flation  ranging  -from  a  full  100  percent  to  a  total  value 
of  three  minimum  salaries  (the  basic  wage  inde:-;)  and  then 
we?re  scaled  down  as  salaries  went  up.  Those  who  earned  ten 
minimum  salaries  would  receive  80  percent  adjustment. 

Fifteen  minimum  salaries  is  considered  to  be  a  middle  class 
income. (20:66)  So  the  standard  of  living  was  being 
attacked,  and  families  who  had  just  seen  themselves  graduate 
from  a  life  of  poverty  into  the  middle  class  vjere  again 
experiencing  hard  times  due  to  inflation,  unemployment  or 


both , 


An  interesting  sidelight  to  the  wage  law  was  that  the 


lower  wage-?  earners  were  treated  with  the  better  indexation 
rate  tlian  those  in  the  higher  earning  brackets.  The 
'  lown  I  ui  r.  has  -.itoled  som<a  social  unr'est  in  a  countr-y  already 
f nown  for  its  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty.  Half  the 
population  recei ves  12.6  percent  of  the  national  income.  By 
contrast,  the  richest  10  percent  get  51  percent  of  the 
income.  M:57)  This  point  speaks  highly  for  those  ministers 
wfio  heipei-,1  inandate  the  law.  It  speaks  of  cuaring  for  ttie 
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people  that  is  not  always  present  in  the  Third  World, 
especially  in  a  situatiort  such  as  this.  Another  -t  t  u  oi'  hy 
the  Brazilian  government  was  struct  in  r“etji  uat  .  I '*8.'.  when 
the  cruzeiro  was  suddenly  devalued  by  23  percent  in  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  country's  balance  of  payments 
def i c i ts. 

But  these  actions,  although  drastic,  have  preserved 
Brazil’s  confidence!  in  itself  and  to  an  e;;tent.,  the?  lending 
country's  confidence.  Brazil's  precarious  hold  on  financial 
survival  is  of  major  concern  to  United  States  banls,  whichi 
hold  about  35  percent  of  the  country’s  outstanding 
debt.  (21:29)  host  certainly,  all  of  these?  issues  will  be  on 
the  agenda  for  discussions  when  the  new  President  meets  wi th 
President  Reagan,  which  is  now  scheduled  for  late  spring  of 
this  year.  Although  these  measures  have  tahen  its  toll  of 
the  Eirazilian  pe?opl€?,  major  social  unrest  has  not  errupled 
as  of  yet.  The  election  of  a  civilian  presiderd:.  is  probably 
the  one  factor  that  has  soothed  the  storm.  However  ,  the 
people  will  be  looting  for  swift,  decisive  action  so  that 
they  can  st?e  a  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Today,  one 
has  to  sav  that  even  with  these  gigantic  problems,  a  faint 
glimmer  does  e;:ist  for  Brazil.  One  of  the  more  heartening 
items  of  news  is  the  lowering  United  State's  interests 
rates.  Each  one  percent  of  interest  means  a  difference  of 
♦  1  billiori  on  the  debt  repayment.  With  the  interest  rales 
forecast  to  remain  at  current  levels,  Brazil  n  a  s  receivr.fi  at 
the  very  least,  nc?w  hopes  with  which  it  can  pc-int  to  t-hr- 
f  utur e . 
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CHAPTER  IV 


MILITARY  READINESS 
An  Expanding  Military  Complex 

There  may  be,  as  the  song  says,  an  aw-^ul  lot  o-f 
co-f  +  6?e  in  Brazil,  but  there’s  also  pl6?nty  o-f  brain  power, 
technology  and  initiative  in  that  country,  and  the  de-fense 
industrv  has  its  share.  The  export  mar  let  is  benetitting 
also.  ^27.::  32)  As  E<razil  ’s  trade  shi-fts  toward  Third  World 
countries,  "its  ideological  policies,  which  up  to  now  have 
be^en  basically  Western,  will  necessarily  shi-ft,"  comments 
Da-.'id  Fleischer,  a  political  scientist  at  the  University  o-f 
E<rasilia.,  Adds  Foreign  Minister  Gueveiro  (under  President 
Figueiredo):  "We  do  not  belong  to  any  military  bloc  or 
1  nterconti  nental  alliance.  We  -fight  for  our  own 
i n ( er est . " ( 23 : 48 )  This  approach  has  been  very  successful  as 
are  the  sales  of  weapons  by  Brazil’s  armaments  industry, 
al  r  e-<dy  the  world’s  si  x  th- 1  argest ,  to  arms-hungry  Third 
World  nations.  In  1983,  arms  exports  climbed  to  $2.2 
billion,  making  weapons  Brazil’s  th i rd-1 argest  export  behind 
sovbeans  and  cof-^ee.  In  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  both  sides  are 
now  usinq  Brazilian  weapons,  purchased  directly  by  Iraq  and 
supplied  indirectly  to  Iran  by  Libya,  a  major  customer  for 
Hr  az  1  I  1  .?r,  ar  ms.  <  23:  48) 

1*  1  arming  has  been  the  ma jor  reason  for  Brazil  beinq 

alile  Ir.  hrearhf'  urider  the  weight  of  the  lieavy  external  debt, 
a  '.irowitiq  ind'.'strv  must  r  ani  a  ver>'  r  1  ose  second. 

!’■'  -'Z  1  I  r-rti'-r  (jerii.e  as  a  major  arms  e  por  ter-  grew  out  ot  the 
'  r:>  rii'.:  1 1  (• 'I' r  1 1  z  e  1' he  eg' '  i  t;im»''i  it  its  armed  tnrres  iri  r  ri.-.-, 

2A 
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3.970s.  A  reasonable  action  tor  a  country  exper. tinq  t'.:;  ' 

along  the  side  o-f  the  superpowers.  At  a  time  when  Bra-’il 
was  developing  its  independent  -foreign  policy,  the  Br  ar.  i  1. 1  ar- 
government  decided  to  establish  an  internal  arms  indusi  r  in 
ein  effort  to  reduce  its  dependency  on  foreign  sources.  One 
must  marvel  at  this  decision  and  the  irony  of  it.  E-iracil 
has  not  fought  a  war  in  South  America  in  this  century; 
although  it  did  send  an  infantry  division  to  Italy  in  WW  It, 
the  only  South  American  country  to  join  the  Allies. 

Relations  with  Argentina,  Brazil’s  arch-old  rival,  are  now 
on  a  friendly  and  cooperative  basis.  In  addition  they  ha-/e 
no  visible  threat  from  outsidf?;  even  the  Communist  Party  has 
worked  within  the  government  guidelines  and  has  not  caused 
eyebrows  to  raise.  Even  during  the  food  riots  in  Sao  Paulo 
in  1983  and  the  attack  against  the  standard  of  living, 
communist  activity  was  at  a  low  in  Brazil,  Brazil’s 
military  is  not  even  all  that  large,  although  the  Air  I crre 
is  the^  largest  in  South  America.  When  Brazil  abrogated  i  s 
military  cooperation  pact  with  the  U.B.  in  1977,  taeliind  ets 
actions  were  calculations  aimed  at  developing  an  indepe?ndeni 
arms  industry  based  on  world-wide  exports.  <24; 20) 

The  Army  is  the  dominant  branch  in  th€?  Brazilian 
military  as  is  the  normal  case  in  Third  Wor"  1  d  countries. 

The  Army  has  the  primary  mission  for  maintaining  internal 
security;  but  to  some  extent  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  sha<-e  ir 
thi’s  mission.  The  Navy  has  a  river  patrol  mission  anri  the 
Air  Force  has  a  counter-i  nsurgency  mission.  The  Na-,  v  ha  >  .'t 
air'craft  carr‘ier,  a  few  destroyeir s .  frigates,  submar  ines. 


and  corvettes,  and  maybe  some  blue  water  aspirations; 
however,  tor  now,  the  ^4avy  will  settle  tor  the  coastal 
security  mission,  which  now  extends  out  to  200  miles.  The 
Air  Force  shares  in  this  mission.  Branil's  ties  to  the  West 
and  South  Ati-ica  are  historically  close  and  the  Sracilians 
show  every  intention  ot  maintaining  and  strengthening  those 
ties:  the  Brazilian  Admirals  would  like  to  be?  cha.rqeid  with 
seea  duty  to  maintain  those  lines  ot  commun  i  cat  i  ons ,  taut  the 
e;:ter-na!l  eJeibt  will  not  permit  extensive?  speinding  on  a  Navy 
that  would  bfi"  di  tticult  to  justify.  But  later  no  doubt,, 

The  Navy  already  is  touted  as  the  best  in  South 
A  m  e  r  i  c  a .  (2  ‘2 6  4 ) 

The  United  States  and  Bracilizn  military  are  close’ly 
identified  with  each  other.  E^y  1970,  over  6,350  Brasilian 
officers  and  enlisted  men  had  attended  U.S.  schools,  either- 
within  thee  Continental  United  States  or  in  the?  Canal  .Tone, 
Most  of  the  Brasilian  service  schools  v-jer  e  patter  ne?d  after 
U.S.  sch, ool  (25:65>  these?  officers  have?  become  the  senior 

officeirs  of  the  l'"^80s,  well  sc.hool  ed  in  the  art  of  mili+ar'y 
ope?rations  and  still  with  close  ties  to  the  United  States. 
This  relationship  will  bear  its  better  fruit  in  the  form  of 
a  lasting  friendship  into  the  21st  century. 

Arming  the  Third  World 

F'rom  warplanes,  missiles  and  tanks  to  hand  grenades, 
pistols  and  bullets,  Brazil’s  fast  growinq  and  covert  arms 
industry  i'.  se’llinq  arms  around  the?  world,  tailored  to  me-'en: 
the?  ne?ed.;,,  Ac:c:ordirig  to  arms-sales  e.ciruitive  Lui  n  Augi'  to 
Be?rnar  di  r-(  I  Tanurodi,  Bra;.' i  1  has  bece’me  the  '>hj.rd  World's 


sixth  biggest  manuf  acturer  and  exporter  of  .  .  ant  i  onai 
weapons.  Although  Brazil  will  not  release  figures  and  data 
on  arms  sales,  it  i  si  believed  that  91.3  perrenL  'd  tht’ 
manut  actur  ed  arms  are  exported.  Robert  Godov.  <  Br  .v.- .1  1  i  an 
journalist,  estimates  that  sales  in  1984  could  reach  t  ’ 
billion,  with  weapons  going  to  33  countries  in  the  Middle 
East,  Latin  America,  A-frica  and  Asia.  He  says  about  400 
tirms  employing  100,000  people,  produce  armaments 
here. (26: 14A) 

The  EMBRAER  company  represents  a  real  attempt  at 
independence  from  U.S.  and  European  aircra+t  industries. 
EMBRAER  hsis  expanded  its  production  to  nearly  be)  di  1  1  or  ent 
models  for  agriculture,  passenger  and  limited  military-  use. 
The  Bandeirante  and  Xavante  aircraft  are  popular  aircraft 
exported  to  developing  countries.  The  company  is  currently 
developing  the  AMX  fighter,  a  subsonic,  highly  acrobatic, 
fighter  plane  capable  of  carrying  more  than  3,000  p-ounds  of 
external  weapon  stores  a  distance  of  1,250  m  1  1 . 

AO  I  BRAS  currently  manufactures  i"or:t6;'ts  tor  the 
Braziiiari  aerc/space  program.  A  ai  r’-to-sur- 1  ac  e  itn.  ssi  I  o, 
currently  being  developed,  will  be  expor  tetl  t:  llcirf.l  wo-' Gd 
coLiiitries  for  depiloymcant  on  Soviet-male  airrra+t.  7  :  .  ' ) ' 

ENGESA  is  tire  1  argest  0+  the  thr'ee  maifi  arms 
manuf acturers,  the  other  two  having  just  Liecn  di-scussed. 

Its  combat  land  vehicles  have  found  martets  in  Iraq,  L.ibva, 
Qatar  and  27  other  Middle  Eastern,  African  and  i.ci:  m 
American  stateis.  Many  of  theise  vehicles  (i.i.e  Otsen  battle 
tested  and  have  proven  their  ef  f  ec  1 1  vene-s-:,  in  i'hdd,i  1 


c:;-:.ir"i  i  i  1.  ct'?. .  v  25:  68-69)  Ope?  ha?i  to  quei-ition  if  this  lucrativ'e 
t','.d6?a/or  will  be  a  long  term  asset  tor  Bra;:il.  Although  it 
h  a  s  a  1.  d  e?  d  i  r  i  1 1  s  e ; ;  t  e  r  n  a  1  d  c?  b  t  p  a  y  m  e  n  t  s ,  t  li  e  n  o  n  -  •  v  cs  1  a  1 1  1.  e 
avtrnosphere  that  now  erists  in  South  Amerioa  has  beeii  due  to 
the  inability  ot  any  nation  to  pose  a  credible  threat  to  ans- 
other  country.  With  tins  arms  industry  i  nt  r  astructure , 
bordering  countries  are  now  looting  closely  at  Brazil's 
inte.ntians.  Here  is  where  the  close  ties  between  Bra::il  and 
the  United  States  enters  ir,.  The  remaining  South  Amer  i'  an 
ration's  car^  loot  to  the  Urn  ted  States  to  hold  Brar.  il  i  r-' 
c.her  'r  ;  *  i  t  develops  hostile  or  greedy  intentions.  To  this 
■:’'!tent  Br  .  !  a  I  .r>  selves  as  a  stabil  icing  intluence?  in 
South  Hiiiet  I-  -,  and  prevf^nts  the  spread  ot  communism.  All.  in 
all,  th.e  Brazilian  de+ense  establishment  can  be  -figured 
already  in  the  neighborhood  o-f  the  worldly  powers. 


CHAPTER  V 


BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT 


A  local  joLe  in  Brasil  is  that  Brasil  aiwavs  is 
teetering  on  the  £?dge  of  an  ab  sss  but  never  '.alls  :i  n  beCiiA. 
the  abyss  is  neveer  big  enough.  This  joke  is  now  passe, 
embassador  Langhorne  Hotel'/  has  comimented  that  Brasil  will 
certainly  became  one  of  the  major  powers  of  the  21st 
century.  <14:7''8)  Projections  have  Brasil  passing  that  of 
Canada  and  Italy  in  BNP  hy  the  year  2000,  making  Brasil  tl 
sixth  largest  economic  power  in  the  free  world.  While  the 
debt  IS  enormous  for  b  developing  country,  on  a  per  capi  t. ," 


share  it  is  not  as  great  as  Nex.ico’s.  or  Argentina’s.  In  t 
period  hietween  1970  and  1983,  per  capita  income  more  than 
doubled  to  $2,  35&.  Although  this  standard  of  living  is  now 
being  attacked  via  the  debt,  the  expectations  r' ;  the  people 
hold  high  hopes  for  a  rebound  of  the  economy,.  Nuch  of  this 
IS  due  to  the  people?  believing  in  themselves  and  in  B-i'asiJ. 
as  a  nation.  Brasilians  have  become  well  informed  about  t^le 
foreign  debt  because  the  crisis  is  the  sub  ■it?ct  of  dailv  l  e; 


newspaper  articles  and  daily  television  news  casts.  rs  a 
Brasilian  1  awver  put  it,  "  Be?fore.  ever  y  Bra.- i.  1,  i  .an  wac 
e;;pert  on  soccer;  now  we’ve  become  a  nat:ion  of 
economists. " (27:435) 

Brcssil,  as  a.  result  of  Presid£?nt  CeV  ter  's  iiU'Tian 
r-'ights  issues,  decided  that  Bracil  would  be  bevtei'  to 
c?xplore  a  new  policy  that  was  based  on  a  Norti“-Soi.,ti . 
perspective  instead  of  the  bi  -polar  fZ-a  st -Wes-':  approach, 
author  of  this  policy  was  Antonio  Francisco  'I-:,  i:;.  l-rn. ,  . 
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•(■at'eign  minister  in  the  Geisel  acJmi  n  i  etr  at  i  on  .  Da  '-■!  1  vc-u  :  - 
championed  close  ties  to  third  world  countries  aid  insisted 
that  ideological  -factors  must  not  -figure  in  Brasil’s  search 
for  new  markets.  (20:66)  To  this  end  Bra;:il  strengthened  it: 
ties  with  Europe  and  Japan,  softened  its  ties  o  the  United 
States,  and  strengthened  trade  relatioris  with  third  world 
e::.  Dnomi  e-3 ,  in  particular  thio-se  of  Africa,  tl'ie  Aiddle  !\as-t 
and  Latiri  AiTier-i  r  a.  (2t':66’'  1  r-i  19£il  ,  51  .  ’  pier  c  i  ^  f  d  Dr-  i  i  ' 

e'ifiort-s  went  to  the  Third  World  and  only  4*.  ’’  fior  -:e-‘ni  '  r  <  !,► 
Marth , 

This  IS  not  to  say  that  Brazil  i -a  i  ric  r  eais :  ng  ]  , 
ho-stile  to  the  United  Eitate-s.  Brazil  has  spal:en  out  aqainsl 
the  Soviet  Union''-5  incursion  into  Afghanistan.  In  April 
1983  Muammar  Qaddafi,  Libya’s  leader,  asked  Brazil  to  allow 
four  Libyan  aircraft,  carrying  medical  supplies  to  the 
i-ki  car  aguan  Sandanistas,  to  land  in  Manaus  to  refuel.  (Libya 
was  ttieri  and  is  now  a  major  importer  of  fcd'azilian  arms.) 
l-lowever  ,  acting  on  a  tip  frofri  Amer-icari  intelligence, 

Br  az  1 1  1  an  militairy  advisers  inspected  the  planes  and  found 
them  carr-y'ing  military  cargoes;  Libya  was  forced  to  take 
tl'ie  cargo  bac!-.  to  Africa.  Brazil  is  increasingly  adhering 
to  the  fihilosaphy  that  it  does  not  belong  to  any  military 
bloc  or  1  nte-jr- cont.  1  nf^rital  alliance.  And  tkiat  is  the  ve^ir'i  i  r. 
winch  the  United  States  -should  deal  with  Brazil,  not  a-s  a 
tl'ii  rd  wcirld  dev€?l  oping  country',  but  as  ca  countr  y  tiiat  ma', 
sc'meday  rcival  it  in  e,:fiort-s  and  strengtTi. 

Bra,:,  I.  can  be  a  valuable  ally  in  i-iii-ior  i  c,  a , 

ir,ain.L,  due  tc  thie  fact  they  are?  less  rult'urall  alien  *;i-i7?r-i 


the  United  States. 


Assi St ant 


Thomas  Enders,  Assistant  becretai  /  •  .'f 
E3tate  for  I  nter— Amer  i  can  A+fairs  in  said,  "Ihe  Uriited 

Slaies  and  Bratii  are  natural  friends  and  .Ul  m'  m,  i  i-i.  m  id 
that  IS  increasingly  competitive  and  dangerous.  <  14;  )  lul 

Bratil  must  progress  to  add  substance?  to  its  dream  of 
c^randeur.  The  Unite-?d  Eiitates  would  do  wc?l  1  to  help  the  aiiip 
of  state  steer  through  the  precarious  waters  of  world 
recession  and  eKternal  debt.  With  lowering  intei^est  I'ates 
and  a  strong  ei'port  markt?t  Brasil  can  once  again  enjoy  the 
er  a  of  high  expectations.  F-' u  1 1 1  n g  1 1  a ]  1  t. o q e t  Fi e c  ■  i  t  h e 


only  ingredient  neecessary  for  Brtitil  to  become  a  major  power 
in  t  h  e  w  o  r- 1  d  o  r  d  e  r .  Those  ingredient  s  a  r  e  a  v  a  i  1  a  b  1  e  a  n  d  t.  a  n 
be  molded  into  a  country  ,  proud  and  strong. 
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